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THE VICARIOUS 


HAT the writer, whether he is a poet or novelist, should see and 
know “‘life” is excellent advice, but oftentime it is made too de- 
tailed. For certain people, well-intentioned no doubt, make the mis- 
take of urging the writer to participate personally in every experience 
which life can offer. To follow this procedure, in the first place, would 
impose a terrific burden, indeed an impossible one, on the writer and, it 
might wryly be suggested, that his search for experience would leave 
him no time to write. Those who advise might think of the esoteric, 
the dishonorable, the repugnant incidents which are possible to man. 
The writer, to use a far-fetched and factitious illustration, does not 
need to betray his best friend in order to secure “copy” for a tale of such 
treachery. He, and particularly the poet, is peculiarly endowed with 
imagination which sufficiently, fully and profoundly enables him to 
achieve the desired effect of verisimilitude, by vicariousness. 
Vicariousness, then, is frequently found in poetry. Wilde wrote 
“The Ballad of Reading Gaol” out of reality, but Byron was not the 
prisoner of Chillon. The ability to create the physical details of a non- 
existent room, for instance, to people it with men and women of emo- 
tion, is a function of the creative artist who constantly draws on his 
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imagination. Very many errors of interpretation, too, are made by 
analysts who assume that when the poet uses the first person he must be 
referring only to himself. Yet it frequently happens that the poet, using 
the personal pronoun, speaks in an assumed, a vicarious, role. It is valid 
for him to write as another might if he has sufficient imagination to live 
the role and to respond to its emotional situations, just as an actor might 
live the role of Othello. It is valid for him, too, again using the personal 
pronoun, to write as the spokesman of a group, be it one of collegians 
in love, of fathers bidding their sons farewell, or of sexagenarians re- 
signing themselves to old age. 

The legitimacy of vicarious presentation, however, has obviously 
its own limitations, and it is well for the poet in his individual work to 
recognize that these latter exist. The beginner or the perennial amateur, 
for instance, is too often tempted to fall into the pathetic fallacy. He 
wants to portray emotion in something incapable of experiencing it. In 
this connection, there is an astounding body of verse which is concerned 
with the sorrows or the happinesses of inanimate objects—the old house 
quivers with grief because it is uninhabited, the tree writhes in anguish 
because the birds desert it in winter, the wind is inspired by malice. 
Such verse, too, is overliberal in its use of personification which often- 
times verges on the ridiculous—the poetaster writing “I am the spirit 
of cotton” in the old sterile vein of the pageant. 

The actor who gives a breathing, vital entity to the character of 
Macbeth is an artist. The poet, too, writing vicariously, must be an 
artist. He is equipped with emotional perceptions, with sharpened in- 
tuitions, with knowledge acquired over long periods. These he must 
use if he wishes to embark on the truly creative. With them, he need 
not go without food, clothing and shelter, in order to present the emo- 
tional experience of the poverty stricken; nor dash from death-bed to 
death-bed so that he may observe the processes of dying and their ef- 
fects on the soon-to-be-bereaved. But he is doomed to failure if he 
attempts to write vicariously about that which is beyond his experience 
or his imagination, or which is antagonistic to his own nature and faith. 
An atheist, for instance, would have a difficult, if not an impossible, 
task to write convincingly in the role of a man of faith. The Christian 
cannot successfully write with the assumption that he is a Mohammedan 
urged forward to Mecca by a religious philosophy he does not compre- 
hend or with which he has no sympathy. There can be no hard and fast 
rules, it is certain, about the theme which the individual poet may or 
may not use, but it is equally certain that in the field of vicarious expe- 
rience he must be extremely circumspect. 
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TERRA FIRMA 


Can it be then that this, this airy platform 
Alone is terra firma to the feet 

That left the level roadway, seeking something 
High and sweet?— 


But for a moment only, or for a day. 

For from the choicest tower, the noblest steeple, 
A man remembers frogs and flowers, and he 
Remembers people. 


And if he climbs too often or too long, 
Descending he will find the street a Babel. 
To live there as before he is not willing 
And not quite able. 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 


PORT DAYLIGHT 


Caught in the troubled breakers of the morning 
The little ship that all night long pursued 
Heroic course, flung spray, and, ranging, wooed 
All danger as it were a god, took warning 


At sign of wreckage, floating spars, 

A wing’s wide shadow black across the sun, 
Propellor turning like a heart undone, 

The fearful bleach of bones, or fallen stars: 


The flying ship from utmost ocean reaches 

Where hills of water shocked its fissile side 

And dream birds poised their wanton path described, 
Is pounded now off morning’s surly beaches. 


The trip is done. Shapes of desire and fear 
Withdraw. The well-experienced sailors steer 
The drenched prow in, dazed by the sudden roar 
Of watery daylight on the sandy shore. 
VIVIAN T. VOGT. 
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SONG FOR THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
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How can I be homeless where 

Across the blackest winter night 

The old house of the Carpenter 

Still stands open and alight 

With fire star-kindled—and how good 
To my outcast poverty! 

Long ago Christ blessed the wood 
That burns beyond the snows for me. 
Cold with memory of sin, 

From all darkness I come in— 


To the Cave of Bethlehem, 

Holy house of Nazareth, 
Rooftree where the sun grew dim, 
Citadel both sides of death. 
Though my spirit faints and sags, 
Christopher will bear me up, 
Vincent cover my poor rags, 
Francis share with me his cup, 
And Saint Peter welcome home 
A child to Nazareth and Rome. 


Fair at this world-hearth sits one 
Who cradled God on her young knee. 
Her footstool is earth’s little moon; 
Twelve worlds from infinity 

With their jeweled orbit crown 
Heaven’s Queen, yet I may press 
Childlike at her sun-wrought gown, 
Hiding in its holiness. 

How can I be lonely in 

The world except in mortal sin? 


How thirst or hunger where is spread 
All sweetness in the Eucharist, 

Dear necessity of bread, 

Splendor of the Heart of Christ? 
Jesus, Mary, Joseph, who 














From Paradise and Nazareth 
Draw us all as children to 
The one Household of the Faith, 
From its strong, earth-sheltering wall 
To God’s Vision bring us all. 
MARY CECILE IONS. 


LONELINESS 


Loneliness is on the field, 
And in the tall straight pine. 
Lonely is the little fox, 

And so this heart of mine. 


Loneliness in each soft wind 
That breathes its little sigh, 
As lonely as the mighty wave 
That lifts its head to die. 


Loneliness has filled the world 
And every breath, so we 
Shall find our last most lonely, 
The one that sets us free. 
AGNES KEITH. 


TWILIGHT MOOD 


As grotesque shadows startled me 

When I was but a lad of three, 

Even so, in later days, 

Misshapen glooms still plague my ways. 

The yet remembered shapes I wrought, 

Born of my once brave, kindling thought. 

My secret selves, that leer and grin; 

The shades of what I might have been. 

And I long for night; and I long for sleep; 

And a place to lay my head and weep. 
DOYLE HENNESSY. 
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TO AN AGNOSTIC 


When dogwood shines in April mist 
Against the greening field 
Or gulls glide on a summer sea, 


The sudden heart could yield. 


The leaf is but one word, one plea 
In all the argument, 

Yet with the whole of lovely Spring 
The speech is still not spent. 


For still the common miracles— 
Pure bloom, blue sky and bird— 
Unchanging come, a quiet plea, 
A bright and cyclic word. 


Ignore the dew, the speechful bloom 
Nor listen to the dove; 
But never overlook the high 
Totality of Love. 
RAY BERNARD, S.J. 


SPRING RAINFALL 


The rain came down, slapping the hard earth 

Slapping and cuffing at the cheeks of hills. 

I stand in rain and feel myself go forth 

To all the sounds that the high heaven spills. 

Do you remember rain, do you remember 

When sky, in benediction over us, 

Stretched palms of rain? And in some thought-of chamber, 
We heard the drumming words, incredulous. 


Life woke in that rainfall—like hope and love. 
We heard the ages past ring in our veins, 
Crying through deathless rooms of cloud that move 
Of the rich worth of warmth and touch and rains. 
We were like April flowers that open up 
And found so much—the flowing of that cup. 
DANIEL SMYTHE. 




















THE BIRD RETURNS 


We drove the stake, 

we found the wall. 

Here lie my boundaries— 

narrow, small. 

Straightway rose high 

and circled wide 

wing no wall can hold, 

no roof hide. 

O not this plot, O not the world, O not the sky! 

My kingdom’s name is joy. 

There mansions be 

with joy itself the key 

with joy the great bronze doors 

and joy the bird that soars— 

that soars—returns—and chooses 

this low brown roof, 

these few pale roses, 

this pear-tree green and gold. 

The bird returns. Now here 

is the little vast, 

the distant near, 

the lonely peopled. Here. 
GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 


UPON A STONE 


To be afraid of silence is to have 

Such lack within 

That thought is starved and gaunt dreams have no strength 
To quite begin. 


To be afraid of silence is to feed 
Upon a stone; 
And find no help in death for at that board 
We sit alone. 
GILEAN DOUGLAS. 
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LINES TO A FASCIST 


Hard work it is to plough the heart for hate 
And keep that grim crop growing free of weeds. 
Their gentleness is such determined strength, 
Their stubborness so patiently will wait 

Until you turn your back, to flower at length 

In beauty more persuasive than your deeds. 


Try as you will, some things you cannot quell, 

Since men have learned to live by them so long. 

When, wearied, you relax your vigilance, 

Natural love will cast its ancient spell, 

Light, lazy laughter spread deliverance, 

The invincible soul refute you with a song. 
FRANCES H. SAVAGE. 


AVE 


Not the youngster with the bombsight to his eye 
Nor the man with gray hair who has won 
Industrial stars; not innocents led out to die 
In torrid spots nor those who have the sun 
Of bright success to burn their day—no, not to you: 
But now I speak with slow and measured breath 
This elegy for all my fearless comrades who, 
Born between two wars, could not find death; 
Whose fate had always been to live—to live a trance 
In which the strongest stalwart only earned 
The easy numbness of defeat; who could not dance 
Yet played the tune. These comrades also learned 
What hunger was and no place for their heads at night; 
Who always won a prize that was not there— 
These are the ones I think of now. They had no bright 
Unwearied days, nor love beyond despair. 
Now from a world which could not find the time nor tide 
For them, down out of years they have release; 
Marched armies of a longer battle, side by side, 
At last my comrades from a war find peace. 

DONALD COPELAND CARTER. 




















CONSCRIPTION 


Come, let us shake this drama from our minds, 
Infect the afternoon with savoir faire, 
Escape along the avenue where shops 
Direct the eyes and rearrange the thoughts, 
Or wander, whispering in broad daylight 
Along museum corridors, absorb 
Their polished grandeur and escape 
In abstract calm. We will be occupied— 
Like specimens preserved in chemical— 
We will evade the dissolution time 
And thinking pours upon the nerves. 

Tonight 
We will return and hear the extras shout 
Their way along the street, and odds and ends 
Of noise will crowd against our ears, and light 
And dark and shadowed doorways break into 
The pattern of our thought. 

The museumed past 
Will fade into the turn and twist of life 
That plunges round us like a splashing sea; 
The moment felt, the moment held upon 
The tightrope of our consciousness will burst, 
A bubble shattering itself against 
Its own agility; so swiftly gone, 
A part of life, a particle of us, 
It leaves us gasping, groping, catching up 
Forever with the fragments of ourselves 
That flicker out. 
For even while we pause 
The thundering tide of time will cover us, 
A churning flood, and leave us clean and worn, 
Like pebbles on a beach, and we will slip 
Between the pages of a book sustained 
In dates and diagrams, but not one smile, 
One tear, will penetrate these walls of dust. 
LUCY KENT. 
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‘*THE VIRGIN’? 
(Painting by Thayer, Freer Gallery of Art) 


Nor rosy apple boughs above 

Nor wildflowers blossoming at her feet 
Are half so lovely as the one 

In whom spring’s promises all meet. 


She brings along the shining land 

Her peace (felt even in the stir 

Her garments make) ; and hand in hand 

She leads two lost ones home with her. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


THE FIRST LEAF FELL 


The first leaf fell; it had no strength, 
Nor any weight nor sound. 

Though frail and ineffectual, 

I think it shook the ground. 


I know one elemental thing 

That felt it like a blow, 

That feels it yet, although it struck 
Three autumn golds ago. 


My heart was beating as of old, 
With double beats perhaps 

For sudden shocks of clouds and hills 
Through breathless orchard gaps. 


But here was something sharp as death 
That put a pause to bliss. 

What heart had ever come prepared 
For grave alarms like this— 


Expecting only from the woods 
Still steady sleep of bough, 




















Believing that the woods must still 
Go on as they were now, 


And then in such a slumberous place 
To find the ageless theme, 
The question dropping from the bough 
That sobers every dream. 
Joun Durry, C.SS.R. 


RETURN TO THE PUEBLA 


The village still remains unchanged, 
But change his name 

To “One-who-went-away-and-so- 
Is-not-the-same.” 


He is no taller, having seen 

The distant places, 

He is no better, but his dream 

Is rich with faces. 

He has not learned a single thing 
To be put in words, 

But he is like a tree that once 
Was black with birds. 


Now they are gone, it cannot say how 
It is not the same 

As other trees or as it was 

Before they came. 

But oh, the pressure of little feet, 
Clasping tight, 

The song, so tangled, and so sweet, 
And the whirring flight! 


And oh the things that, bearing down, 
Are too strange to be expressed, 
A sea, an army, and a town— 
Truth of travel, in the breast! 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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OLD YEAR 


For what we have toiled 
Of love or of hate— 
The new year is bringing 
Now to our gate. 


What has been planted, 
One thing is sure 
That we shall harvest; 
We shall endure. 
FANIA KRUGER. 


DEAR GAFFER DEATH 


O faithful liegeman, Death, 

Who, in a still continuance, 

Rule my compliant breath 

The while you lead me hence, 

Even as mothers draw their darlings near, 
In silken-soft constraining of obedience! 


How low your linteled door! 

How hidden it is, like honied well 

Of lilies, or the core 

Afire from cell to cell, 

As Godhead spins the atom and the star 

And man weaves nebulous fantasies of heaven and hell. 


Persuade me. Let me hear, 

In my brute flesh, that melody 

Thrilling the enkindled ear 

When earth bids music die 

Because its rapturous need is overpast 

And silence strikes the dominant chord more near and near. 


Great largess had we, lent 

For this one breath-consuming night 
Named Life; and soon all’s spent: 
Enrapturing touch and sight— 











The arras of the Angel-haunted brain— 
Now in one faded weft of memory dimly blent. 


We are spun down to naught, 

Less than the air-blown mote of dust. 

Receive us, Life, who sought, 

And sweep us on the gust 

Of your bright clarion breath to where He is 

Who, of His gentlehood, will welcome what He wrought. 
ALICE BROWN. 


MY OLDER BROTHERS TOLD ME 


My older brothers told me once 
what happened long ago: 

of battlefield and enemy: 

blow after bloody blow. 

And one is ill because of it, 
and he’s too tired to know; 

he’s too tired to speak of it, 
and call a foe a foe. 


But one is still alive to tell 

of the mad game of war, 

and how the great wise men of peace 
opened and shut each door, 

and how they cursed and hissed and cooed 
their deep and lofty lore, 

and how they left the great latch locked, 
and strife the conqueror. 


And now we face the foe again. 
Our honor has been bled. 
And I shall go where I am told, 
and leave my doubt unsaid, 
as others will. But I demand, 
O great ones, while I’m led: 
I shall sit in when it’s all done 
if I’m alive—or dead! 
JoserH Joer KeIrTH. 
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FAMILY PORTRAIT 


Living is a simple task, 

The greening field, the budding bough, 
Andrew never doubts the star 

That guides his hand upon the plow. 


Now and then when milking’s done 
And Andrew ends the evening prayer, 
Melissa’s eyes grow April-young 
With hope that flaunts despair. 


Beside Melissa’s chair at night 
Sarah walks forlorn, 
Named and loved by both in dreams 
But never born. 
Guapys McKee. 


OUR LADY 


Our Lady is a field of cane, 

With sweet things pledged for harvest won; 
Is field of corn whose tassels are 

A million tapers in the sun. 


Our Lady is a mountain stream 

That pours cool water on the plains, 
In healing wealth for men and herbs— 
In drouth is coming of the rains. 


Our Lady is a garden, fresh 

Of scent, and budding every hue— 
The humblest tints grow lovelier, 
Our Lady robed in white and blue. 


Our Lady’s heart is awe to kings: 

For seven swords that sink deep down— 
And lest some little orb feel hurt 

All stars are gathered in her crown. 














Anointed grain Our Lady is, 

And sacredness of chosen vine; 
Wherever Mass makes dying bliss, 

Is wheat for Bread, is grape for Wine. 


Our Lady is a Litany— 

And I have stumbled through a part. 

Our Lady is a ladder raised 

That men might reach a Broken Heart. 
ALBERT J. HEBERT, JR. 


MASKS 


Are you not weary of these masks we have to wear? 
Would you not cast yours from you, if you could? 
Between us, like a glory in the air, 

Shine beautiful words unsaid— 

The true, the good. 

Ah, friend, you behind somewhere, 

Would you not say them, if you could? 


But no, you wear a mask called “Common Sense” 

And I another one whose name is “Pride.” 

Convenient, they are; they iron life out, 

But when we donned them all the truth between us died. 


Only the little children speak the truth. 

It looks out, unembarrassed, from their eyes. 
How far behind us we have put our youth! 
How wary we became, becoming wise! 


Could we not, friend, even for little whiles become as these, 
Put off our heavy masks and speak the word? 

How can we know what heavenly harmonies 

Die from our faithless fear? 


Between us, like a glory in the air, 
It still shines there. 


The beautiful word— 
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Candid and loving, clear— 
Unspoken, O my friend, unheard. 
Etrra May Van TAsseL. 


STOPOVER 


“Life is but a night spent in an uncomfortable inn.” 
—St. Teresa of Avila. 


Where is this tavern’s keeper? 
Go rouse him ere he rests. 
The fire is out. No welcome 
Is waiting for the guests. 


But ha! The tavern keeper 

Is smirking in his bed. 

““My guests are here? Why, splendid! 
“Bring out the mouldy bread! 


“And set our drink before them 
“Of aloes and of gall. 

“They shall not venture hither 
“Till they have drunk it all.” 


Alas, that gales are brewing 
And we must tarry here! 

The beds are bare and broken 
And they will cost us dear. 


But thus our fathers ventured, 
And so let us be strong. 
Poor men shall feast in Sion 
Before so very long. 


So up the path full quickly, 
And be not too afraid; 
The sun shall rise on heroes, 
And saints from sinners made. 
MARY FABYAN WINDEATT. 
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PARADOX 


He whom a vision has marked 
Is a donor of tears to his own; 
The woman who bore him he leaves 
A mother bewildered and lone; 
The father who plotted his days 
Is a man unfulfilled in his pride; 
And many a vigil of fear 
Is his gift to his heart-smitten bride. 


Neglected, uncounseled, the sons 
Of his love seek the wide world’s room; 
And his daughter will choose her a man 
As sober as stones of the tomb. 
For he whom a vision has marked 
Is the warder of all Heaven’s mirth; 
But those who depend on him groan, 
And choke on the gall of the earth. 
HELEN M. MCCADDEN. 


FIRST MEETING 


We learn each other’s names, in fashion smile 
And speak in prudent wise of rain and books. 
You blind your interest with decorous looks, 
But one deft glance is rummaging the while 
About my face: you guess my mother’s ways, 
And whom I love, and what regrets I bear. 
And my correctness hides that I would share 
Whatever skies you’ve seen, whatever days. 
My Irish fathers, scorning our defense, 
Would make short shrift of this our reticence; 
And you, I’m sure, know from ancestral lore 
To censure this dull mime that we rehearse. 
We drink our tea and none the less ignore 
Each other’s starred and wizard universe. 
Mary McAULIFF. 
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FAILURE 


I sought to weave a fabric 
Of love, both fair and strong. 

I wrought the warp of knowledge, 
The weft, of lilting song. 


But she who weaves with knowledge 
And song, must toil in vain. 
The warp of love is Silence. 
The weft of love is Pain. 
MARGARET E. SCHOEVERLING. 


IN ME DELIGHT 


“Delight in Me!” 

O God, that You should have to tell us this; 
Point out to us the source of fullest bliss! 
With Peter we can say, “Where else to go?” 
What other choice avails for us who know 
The world, imperfect men, all-perfect You? 
Withdraw us from the blinded few 

Who now, as once in Galilee, 

Sense not Your dimmed divinity. 


Grant that we who lived not then 

May You discern from other men; 

May lift the veil of whitened wheat 

And see You silent in retreat, 

Your invitation heeded not, 

Though heeding brings the joys besought 
And found not till the spirit rest 

Within the heaven of Your breast. 


“Delight in Me!” 

That this should be— 

That men will seek You everywhere 

But where You wait—on pinnacles of prayer! 
SISTER MIRIAM, R.S.M. 








‘‘'THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY’’ 


By GEorGE CHAPMAN 


HAT IS poetry? Let us take this question to a few great poets. 
\X) Wordsworth: “Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowl- 
edge.” Poe: “The rhythmical creation of Beauty.” Shelley: “Poetry 
is the record of the best and happiest moments of the best and happiest 
minds.” It need hardly be observed that these statements illumine 
the lead rather than the stained-glass of the window called Poetry. 
Clearly these are definitions rather than answers. The question remains: 
What is Poetry? It is strange that the many facets of this phenomenon 
—What does poetry utter that prose cannot? What purpose does it 
serve? What constitutes it? What is its significance, influence, etc.— 
can all be met with a frontal light. We cam answer these. But the 
main facet (poetry, and what it is), remains unlit and distant from any 
light we bring to bear. A hard surface, clouded, full of shifting and 
occult fathoms, it does not so much as wink back a glimmer of the Star 
we seek, 

Divinity puzzles in a like manner. What God is is utterly beyond 
mortal or angelic utterance. And yet we sense no abating of the Divine 
within us because we cannot define Divinity. This is so because it is all- 
sufficing that God is. Since He is, we hardly sense our senselessness as 
to what He is. Many are content to define the Almighty as “Light,” 
“Life,” or “Truth.” Indeed, He Himself referred to His Supreme Per- 
son in these terms, but this was surely in deference to the puniness of 
the mortal intellect. After all, He is the Author of light and life, the 
sole and supreme Authority for Truth. What He is Author of He can 
only be relatively of. None of these elements express the Divine-Core. 
They are the pods rather than the seed. Therefore, what God és, and 
despite His own words, remains a Mystery. Aside from electricity there 
would seem to be no other element that constitutes so great a mystery 
as does Divinity and Poetry. What electricity is remains a matter for 
Science to discover and we may feel certain that the answer will one 
day come. After all our knowledge of electricity is relatively modern. 
So new a thing could hardly be fully sifted or assayed. 

On the other hand, Poetry, and the question as to what it is, has 
been with us since Sappho sang, perhaps before, and still no answer. 
So Poetry may be accepted as the sole companion for Divinity in that 
they both are utter Mysteries. To approach either we must divinely 
aspire. To contact either we must wait long hours in the humblest and 
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saddest of ante chambers. All association with these is ever determined 
by how much we surrender not only of time and effort and talent but 
of self. After Damascus, where God appeared to him in the guise of 
light, Paul could only see Him “‘as through a glass darkly.” And this 
is how Poetry is seen. It reveals its beauty and power in flashes that in 
nowise rend the veil, or constitute an apocalypse of Poetry’s self. Even 
to the souls of poets Poetry comes and goes incognito. Her visitations 
take the habit of a rose, a snowflake or a bird. We play typist to her 
dictates or quillman to her song, thinking ourselves creators who are 
merely hollows for her celestial echoes; merest antennae, vibrant with a 
Voice all air and fire. As with God, Light is Poetry’s alter ego, as Beauty 
is its pseudonym, as Truth is its essence. And does all this not impel 
the admission: Poetry is God! Of course this assertion is subject to the 
same qualifications ascribed to all other abstracts associated with God, 
namely, that God is only these things in a relative sense. And yet Poetry 
is privileged in that it és essentially the Word! 

Coming to the “creation” of poetry it can be said that this is an 
elusive labor that defies all norms and escapes all forms, and that the 
best lines in all created poetry are those which “wrote themselves.” To 
put it more pertinently: God took a hand. Rhythm is of universal 
cadences and where this is frustrated by the craftsman to oblige the 
parochial edicts of, say, the sonnet form, poetry of a kind results rather 
than Poetry. This is not to be mistaken as an attack on set forms; it is 
merely meant as an affirmation of a truth too easily forgotten by so 
many poetasters and versemen who mistake themselves for poets. Just 
as we see Poetry as through a glass darkly, we also write it under the 
same handicap. Far from being masters of the Muse we are the most 
abject of serfs. Every valid line we write is dictated! Let us presume 
to be personal, let our originality dare intrude its ego and the daemon 
is gone! Universality is the very breath of poetry and once the personal 
throat invades that voice “the coming of the Wind, the coming of the 
Fire” is automatically shut off, leaving us mouthing a breathless verse 
and cold. Francis Thompson, among others, knew how subject the poet 
is even where he fancies himself master. It remains even as he has 
written: 


The poet is not lord 

Of the next syllable, it may come 
With the returning pendulum; 

And what he plans today in song, 
Tomorrow sings it in another tongue. 


Where the last leaf fell from his bough, 
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He knows not if a leaf shall grow; 

Where he sows he docs not reap, 

He reapeth where he did not sow; 

He sleeps, and dreams forsake his sleep 
To meet him on his waking way. 

Vision will mate him not by law and vow: 
Disguised in life’s most hodden-grey, 

By the most beaten road of everyday 

She waits him, unsuspected and unknown. 


These observations are valid simply because Beauty has perspectives 
beyond the literal or imaginative gradations of words, just as Truth 
has a symmetry that owns little of its own likeness in the odd angles 
and peculiar contours of mere opinion. The cunning burin of the 
etcher, the facile brush of the painter, the deft chisel of the sculptor 
are instruments that share the pen’s frustration to take by assault or 
strategy what Beauty and Truth have chosen to keep in siege. About 
these Jerusalems each artist, regardless of his patience and stratagems, 
merely proves himself an ineffectual Titus. These Temples stand ever 
remote and inviolate, granting their wooers no more than a shifting 
breach in their occult-orient walls. The inner-script of Poetry may not 
be copied nor deciphered and who attempts suffers as did St. John when 
he took the book from the angel and “‘ate it up”; only to find “it was in 
my mouth sweet as honey; and as soon as I had eaten it, my belly was 
bitter.” Precisely because of the modern tendency to over-reach the 
limit the Muse has set for the poet, our hour has as many sour-singers 
as seconds, all of them ticking for ingrate time rather than for eternity! 

It cannot be too indelibly uttered that the Soul of All Beauty is 
God; that the Divine sheds its Light in such wise that the dark glass of 
our souls is pierced but never broken. The poet sees things through 
windows made opaque rather than transparent with the light of his in- 
spiration. He etches his figures of truth, creates his images of beauty 
from the silhouette of these. The windows of the prophet’s nature only 
are made transparent by the Light that inspires his utterance. When 
the poet utters valid prophecy he speaks from intuition rather than from 
any certain knowledge. Virgil, writing some thirty-odd years before 
the advent of Christ, intuitively apprehended the Virgin Birth, singing: 
“Lo! the Virgin returns and a new progeny is sent down from high 
heaven!” Remarkable: but the pagan poet has obviously not the power 
to parallel the event with the exact knowledge of Micheas: “And thou, 
Bethlehem, ephrata, art a little one among the thousands of Juda: 
Out of thee shall He come.” 
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Save for the elect, of which company poets as poets can never pre- 
sume or hope to be, the core of Beauty and Truth remains locked away 
in the divine-fruit of Golgotha-Tree. All artistic contacts with these 
verities are partial, and can never be total until the illumining fires of 
God melt the mortal-seal in death. When the mind or spirit of man at- 
tempts in pride to abort this law and fraternize with the ultimate, the 
results are bound to be either fantastic or Satanic, if not both. Witness 
the cubistic frenzies of Picasso. The cult of the ugly is a result of too 
many “Lucifers at Large.” And all such cults would soon stand in 
public obloquy were it not for the mass of conformist-Christians who 
fawn on anything in the name of “art.” But the old verities remain. 
Out of order there is only chaos, as without intellect there is illiteracy, 
as without soul there is merely the bubble of self. 

And so we return to the Mystery of poetry and acknowledge that 
though we serve it or create it, we remain strangers to its Soul. Even 
the making of a poem constitutes the mysterious. We are led on for 
two or three lines and then—a blank. It would sometimes seem that 
Pegasus were infinitely more of mule than of horse! Certainly any 
number of asses are attracted to his saddle! The breed as it may be, there 
is an undeniable element of contrariness in the making of poetry. To 
quote A. M. Sullivan: “The making of a poem is more like an encounter 
with poison ivy. The poctic idea is a constant irritant, and the poet 
finds a sensory pain and pleasure in scratching at the source.” 

Humor aside, coherency in poetry is often intractable. And since 
meaning in poetry is closely associated to the riddle as to what poetry is, 
I quote from Leonard Feeney, S.J., who writes: “Created beauty always 
has to mean as well as to be.” Now, the absolute element in this statement 
is qualified in as many instances as there are men. What is b to A is a to 
B, and so on ad infinitum. The “has to” should be should, if intellectual 
meaning is meant. The only sense in which “‘created beauty has to mean” 
is in the emotional sphere; that is, we must feel the meaning rather than 
know it. In brief, the function of meaning in art is to make us emo- 
tionally aware. It “has to” do this. It should have intellectual mean- 
ing also but by the prerogatives of art may not have and still be valid as 
art. 

How far intrinsic poetry is from intellectual meaning is laid bare 
in our inability to answer the question: What is poetry? After all, God 
and the Muse call us to wisdom rather than to knowledge. “Blessed are 
they who have not seen and yet believe.” And to serve the purposes of 
this point the above quotation might well be paraphrased thusly: Blessed 
are they who have not seen and yet perceive. 
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On the principle that wise words remain wise in an idiot’s mouth, 
it would appear tenable to hold that incoherency in “created beauty” 
would not alter it intrinsically as such. Beauty is its own Soul and can 
exist without intellectual meaning. That one may prefer it to intel- 
lectually mean (as I do), is quite beside the point here, which is simply 
that it doesn’t “have to.” But again, it should. And now to complete 
the quotation and complete the answer: “Created beauty always has to 
mean as well as to be, else it would be Absolute Beauty.” So it would 
but with a small @ and a small 4; for no “created beauty” by merely 
being becomes Uncreated Beauty—or God. 

The evidences of insoluble mystery increase ever where our words 
and reasonings clarify. The approach to Vision is by a series of vistas 
and all our approach is a circle. New facets become visible as we rotate 
in our search; but the hub and heart of the jewel remains gloriously 
eclipsed within the bosom of God. 


THE PARABLE OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD* 
By ALFRED BarreETT, S.J. 


I am the Good She pherd.—St. John xi. 11. 


O WEAVERS of words, to poets and other artisans of expression, 
the parables of our Divine Lord have ever been found worthy of 
the highest admiration. ... What is a parable? The word comes from 
the Greek. Its etymology shows that it is derived from a verb, which 
means “‘to throw or put by the side of,” and so “to compare.” A par- 
able, then, is a comparison, usually in the shape of an allegory, a nar- 
rative or a fictitious occurrence. It is the illustration of a supernatural 
truth by means of a simile given in a completely independent discourse. 
The figurative illustration of a truth of religion was accomplished by 
our Lord in different ways: sometimes by a simple comparison, as with 
a fruit-tree and its fruit; and again by a simile from nature or the life 
of man, such as the Mustard-Seed, the Sower, the Fig Tree, the Vine- 
yard; at other times by the relation of examples, such as the Good 
Samaritan, the Pharisee and the Publican, and so forth. Our Divine 
Lord, by this alternation of the images, knew how to invest His parables 
with their manifold diversity and their special charm. 





* This sermon was delivered by Father Barrett, Chaplain of The Catholic Poetry 
Society of America at the Mass in celebration of the Society’s eleventh anniversary. The 
gospel of the day was that of the Good Shepherd—tThe Editors. 
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The parables spoken by Christ may roughly be divided into three 
classes: parables of the Kingdom, such as the Sower, the Bridegroom 
and the Wedding Guest, the Peari of Great Price; parables concern- 
ing members of the Kingdom, as that of the Five Talents, the Salt 
of the Earth, the Ten Virgins; and, finally, parables of the Head of the 
Kingdom and His relation to its members, such as the Vine and the 
Branches, the Prodigal Son, the Light of the World, and the Good 
Shepherd. 

The little poem of Katharine Tynan may be recalled: 


All in the April evening, 
April airs were abroad, 

I saw the sheep with their lambs 
And thought of the Lamb of God. 


All on an April morning, we see the sheep in the parable of the Good 
Shepherd and we think of the Lamb of God. In the Mass we say 
"Agnus Dei, Lamb of God, Who takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy on us”; but our Lord in the parable prefers to think of Himself 
as the Shepherd and of us as the sheep in His care. The parable of the 
Good Shepherd was addressed to His adversaries, the Pharisees. It was 
spoken in the outer court of the Temple in the last period of His public 
life. Our Lord contrasts His own love and faithfulness to His flock 
with the behavior of these false shepherds of Israel. 

Were Christ to address us today, His parables would be in terms 
of skyscrapers, television, radio and black-outs, for His imagery was not 
bookish but was drawn from the daily experience of the people He ad- 
dressed. But in Palestine, next to agriculture and the cultivation of 
vineyards and olive trees—all of which gave Him subject matter—the 
care of flocks formed the chief pursuit of the inhabitants. 

Sheep, our Lord noticed, are by nature shy, timid animals and quite 
defenseless against an enemy. But they show great attachment to the 
shepherd and at once recognize his voice. They get accustomed to the 
‘names which the shepherd, even today in the Holy Land, gives them 
and follow him willingly when he calls them. “I am the Good Shep- 
herd; and I know Mine and Mine know Me.” Do you know Him and 
does He know you? There is a maxim of philosophy: nihil est in intel- 
lectu nisi prius fuerit in sensu: “nothing is known by the intellect un- 
less first it is perceived by the senses.” His voice is in your ears and it 
calls your name; you will know Him as your Shepherd if you are the 
sheep of His flock. 
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Another peculiarity of sheep, observed by the sharp eye of Christ, 
is their want of the sense of locality. They easily go astray and are lost, 
until the shepherd brings them back, perhaps bloody from the brambles. 
Have you ever felt the brambles? Have you been laid on His rescuing 
shoulders, as He rejoiced for the sheep that was lost and now is found? 

To protect the sheep from enemies at night one common fold was 
used for several flocks, with one of the shepherds posted to guard the 
entrance as the others took their rest. Christ is that Shepherd Who 
stands guard over the door at night. In the morning each shepherd is 
admitted and calls his sheep by name. It is the custom in Palestine to 
lead, not drive the sheep. None of these details is missed by Christ the 
Litterateur. 

In His care for the life of His sheep the Good Shepherd is very dif- 
ferent from the hireling, who looks only to his wages. “I am the Good 
Shepherd. The Good Shepherd gives His life for His sheep. But the 
hireling, and he that is not the Shepherd, Whose own the sheep are not” 
—note the force of these scornful repetitions hurled at the Pharisees— 
“sees the wolf coming, and leaves the sheep, and flies: and the wolf 
catches and scatters the sheep. And the hireling flies because he is a 
hireling: and he has no care for the sheep. I am the Good Shepherd; 
and I know Mine and Mine know Me, as the Father knows Me and I 
know the Father; and I lay down My life for My sheep.” 

Literary criticism is beggared of adjectives to describe the power 
and the beauty and the rhythmic simplicity of this affirmation of Christ’s 
Divinity and His redemptive mission. How often does this literary 
beauty, which Augustine called splendor veri, “the radiance of truth,” 
gleam out in the gospel poem! “I am the Resurrection and the Life... . 
You are the salt of the earth; and if the salt lose its savor, wherewith 
shall it be salted? ... If they do these things in the green wood, what 
will they do in the dry? ... Do not hide your light under a bushel... . 
So let your light shine before men that they may glorify your Father 
Who is in Heaven... . I am the Good Shepherd. I lay down My life 
for My sheep.” 

We have our hirelings today, those who do not love, but only work 
for pay, who fly when the wolves and jackals howl and throw open the 
fold to the robber. The fold is the Church of Christ, but the fold is 
also our lives, our homes, where we stand on guard by day, by night, 
to shepherd our souls, to shepherd our thoughts, to afford green pas- 
tures of grace to whatever is committed to our care. If we do not 
watch, if we do not pray, we are hirelings. We are not good shepherds. 
What care have we for the other sheep that are not of this fold, for the 
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straying, frightened people, who have lost the Good Shepherd in these 
days of distress and lie tangled in the brambles? Them also we must 
bring, if we are indeed good shepherds. 

We bow in reverence before something more than literature, some- 
thing surpassing poetry as we consider this parable of the Good Shep- 
herd. Christ is recorded to have written nothing, save when He wrote 
on the Temple floor, and wrote in sand, a transient medium. But He is 
yet the model and exemplar of all who write for His glory. Of poets it 
has been said that “We are the music-makers and we are the dreamers 
of dreams.” The music of Christ’s voice uttered the dream which has 
come to pass, the dream of His heavenly Kingdom. Of those who fol- 
low Christ the Litterateur, of us may it still be said that “We are the 
music makers” — 


World losers and world forsakers 
On whom the pale moon beams; 

Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world forever, it seems. 


Let His accent sound in our voices, so that for our limited folds, for our 
own little flocks, each of us, in a hireling world, may be, like Him, 


good shepherds. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


East Orange, N. J. 

To the Editor—No doubt I express the thought of all your readers and 
subscribers when I say that your policy of personal criticism is most 
gratifying and satisfactory to many would-be poets. That the work 
entailed is tremendous may be guessed; that the unique spirit of help- 
fulness is encouraging may not only be appreciated, but may serve to 
develop a more catholic and more excellent standard of criticism, there- 
by producing a more noble poetry. I think I am not alone in this con- 
clusion: That the spirit of Individualism so much evident in the polit- 
ical as well as moral thinking in the world today cannot but have a most 
degrading and pathetic effect upon the arts. Perhaps as a Catholic it is 
not difficult to see the ridiculous conclusions free thinking leads the un- 
wary; as an artist it is not difficult to glimpse the chaos were the estab- 
lished scale to be abolished in music, or the proven values of harmony 
discarded in painting. Hindemith is bound to be outbalanced on the 
scales with which we measure Sibelius, and which of the Imagists grow 
not weary but also silly when we hunger for Shakespeare? 
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Now that this chaos is causing the world to writhe in the agonies 
of war it is too easy to call the Catholic an escapist. Because he knows 
his Church has weathered worse storms, need he grow hysterical in the 
face of this crisis? No, the very peace that pervades the words of Jesus 
Christ, spoken in a voice that had the sword edge barely blunted is too 
arresting to be tossed aside in the face of world disaster. So to you 
editors of SPIRIT the continued good wishes of a sympathetic and ap- 
preciative contributor. Keep up the good work. There is great need 
for it!—Virginia Lindauer. 


Oakdale, Calif. 

To the Editor—I applaud the March editorial, “Sincerity and Inten- 
tion,” and the article, “The Editor and Miss Harmon”; though I dis- 
agree at several points. But I particularly applaud this judgment: “We, 
too, would say that the striving upward in inspiration of the lowliest 
poetaster is a partaking of holiness.” For am I not one whom you in- 
clude in the blessing? As usual I find myself in complete sympathy 
with Margery Mansfield. Desperate music strikes me as apt intimation 
of how music tends to spring from hearts who are allowed no other 
protest against the fool in authority. I am thinking especially of the 
American negro spirituals and of the German lieder. 

In the letter from Earl M. Simmons I note one assertion from which 
I profoundly disagree: ‘““We look for genius, not amid the gabble of the 
market-place, but in the silences and the waste places.” How Shake- 
speare, star of the Bankside, must be laughing!—Edmund Kelly Janes. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Poems and New Poems, by Louise Bogan. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 

To enable “the reader to possess between covers all the work of this 
outstanding poet,” is the raison d’étre for this collection of “most of the 
work” contained in Miss Bogan’s three earlier published volumes. The 
new book reveals, according to the publisher, “an even more perfect 
apprehension and concentration of experience within the disciplined 
limitations of that flexible and sonorous art which she has made so com- 
pletely her own.” The dispassionate critic—and Miss Bogan, in her 
capacity as chief reviewer of verse for the New Yorker, is a critic always 
of cleverness, and sometimes profundity—would agree to this but with 
very definite qualifications. There is too much discipline of the wrong 
kind and too many limitations in her work to justify the term “art.” 
Lacking communication, corseted in expression, Miss Bogan usually 
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whispers to herself, and if the art of poetry must be anything, it must 
be universal despite the now rapidly disappearing school which believed 
poetry might be a distinctly private function. 

The twenty-five new poems here offered show no marks distinctive 
from her others. What J. G. E. Hopkins wrote of “The Sleeping Fury” 
in SPIRIT, May, 1937, then, is true no less today: “Small, slim thoughts 
and feelings that are at bottom trivial are redeemed somewhat for the 
casual reader by a fine-drawn precosity of phrase that does not survive 
first reading. Once the surprise is over, the poem’s importance dwin- 
dies. . . . The images of Miss Bogan’s poetry do not appear to arise out 
of the thought; they are produced first and the thought or emotion 
seems tagged on or worked in, that the work may be kept from being a 
mere record of sensory apprehension.” 

Miss Bogan’s erudition is always apparent and she is a master of 
analysis, even if those things which she puts under the microscope are 
in themselves unworthy of the time and attention given them. There 
are times, too, when she approximates the true subjectiveness of poetry 
but one suspects that this is accidental and that the effect is achieved, 
despite herself, through the dextrous use of words rather than from any 
submission to spontaneity of emotional expression.—J. C. B. 


Mirrors and Human Voices, by Florence Hamilton. Prairie City, IIl.: 
The Press of James A. Decker. $1.50. 

The purpose of a Foreword, as it is generally understood, is to give 
some index to the work which it prefaces. But surely, what Joseph 
Auslander writes in introducing Mrs. Hamilton’s present slim collec- 
tion, is out of knowledge of the author as an individual, not out of his 
appraisal of these verses. For he states: “Florence Hamilton’s passionate 
preoccupation is not so much with causes as with people. It springs from 
a high dream and a great heart. Doubtless her years of close association 
with Edwin Markham as his private secretary did much to quicken and 
confirm faith in the essential dignity of man.” Mrs. Hamilton, how- 
ever, only devotes nine very brief verses, and very slim in their generali- 
ties, to that section of her book which is sub-titled “Human Voices,” 
and all the others have little or nothing to do with people or “the essen- 
tial dignity of man.” Of these the following is completely typical: 


... At last will lie down 
The judge with the felon, 
The saint with the clown; 
And like a May morning 
Will the cities be then, 
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With strife an old tale 
In the child book of men. 


Mr. Auslander is correct when he calls attention to Mrs. Hamilton’s 
“devotion to the short lyric,” but, whereas her longest poem is sixteen 
lines, there is little of the fire or the song of the lyric, even when the 
verse is specifically titled “Song.”—J. G. B. 


Natalie Maisie and Pavilastukay, by John Masefield. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

With the publication of this book, only several months after 
Guatama the Enlightened, John Masefield bids fair to become the out- 
standing living exemplar of a too prevalent attempt to present verse 
as poetry. In these tales, too, he also demonstrates that a poet laureate 
can induce a publisher to print work that is not even good in the field of 
versecraftsmanship. The critic in consequence is left completely baffled. 
The story of “Natalie Maisie,” “a romantic legend of Old Russia which 
has long been the subject of ballets, music, and art,” obviously must 
have an appeal. Mr. Masefield turns it into “narrative verse” and one 
wonders what is gained thereby, although there is possibly a clue in his 
concluding lines: 


A Poet wrought a Ballet of the story, 

A rare Musician set it to a Suite, 

A Painter robed and mounted it in glory 
And starry Dancers blessed it with their feet. 
When faces are again glad in the street, 
When hatred is put off and has its pardon, 

I hope to see it danced at Covent Garden. 


“Pavilastukay” is in the field of metaphysics and Mr. Masefield’s 
forte is not metaphysics judging by these lines: 
Pray not to any god for it, but plan 


Imagine, work, determine, struggle still 
That out of modern man there may come MAN. 


What Mr. Masefield seeks is a Utopia and the above-quoted lines appear 
to be his blueprint for it. “Pavilastukay” is a romantically conceived 
“temple of the Sun” in a man-unvisited jungle to which an Englishman, 
Jonnox, penetrates, and where he sees a series of amazing murals por- 
traying, apparently, what Mr. Masefield’s MAN can achieve. The whole 
concept is childish in the extreme and, although he inveighs in passing 
against “the martial thing . . . the legal thing . . . the cleric things... 
the politician things,” Mr. Masefield actually offers the reader nothing 
but the banalities of an amateur philosopher.—J. S. 
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